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LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI is co- 
founder of the City Lights bookstore in 
San Francisco, which puts out the 
Pocket Poets series. New Directions has 
published two of his books: A Coney 
Island of the Mind (poems) and Her 
(novel). This year Mr. Ferlinghetti will 
publish a book on Cuba by two faculty 
members of the University of California. 


MILTON MAYER is a well-known 
free-lance writer who contributes a reg- 
ular column to the Progressive. He is 
a member of the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, which is sponsoring the 
San Francisco to Moscow Walk (dis- 
cussed in Mr. Mayer’s article and fea- 
tured on the back cover). 
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cover are by MARY MEIGS, a free- 
lance artist who lives in Wellfleet, Mass- 
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The A.E.C. document on the nuclear 
“mishap” in Idaho was held over till 
next month in order to make room this 
month for Roy Finch’s “Interview with 
Cuban Libertarians.” 


Two books by Editor SIDNEY LENS 
have recently been published. The first 
is a Perpetua paperback reprint of The 
Crisis of American Labor, published 
two years ago in hard cover. The price 
is $1.65, and the publisher is Sagamore 
Press in New York. The second is a book 
for children from twelve to sixteen, en- 
titled Working Men: the Story of Labor, 
illustrated by David Collier. The price 
is $2.75, and the publisher is G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Extra copies 
of both books can be obtained at re- 
duced rates. 


Readers can obtain a free copy of the 
widely quoted Fund for the Republic 
pamphlet “Community of Fear,” by Har- 
rison Brown and James Real, with an 
introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr, by 
writing to LipERATION. Eatra copies are 
available at a low rate. 
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EDITORS DISAGREE ON CUBA 


The Cuban Revolution and related 
developments have aroused intense 
interest and controversy throughout 
the world. LipERATION has published 
a number of articles on the subject 
by writers holding varied points of 
view. (See Carleton Beals, “The $ 
Sign in Latin America,” and John 
Rossen, “Castro and the Sugar Work- 
ers,” in the May 1959 LIBERATION; 
Kenneth Boulding, “Violence and 
Revolution,” Robert J. Alexander, 
“Contradictions of the Castro Reé- 
gime,” and Douglas Gorsline, “Cu- 
ban Microcosm,” in April 1960 Li- 
ERATION; Douglas Gorsline, “The 
View North from Cuba,” in Novem- 
ber 1960; and Dave Dellinger, “Cuba: 
America’s Lost Plantation,” in De- 
cember 1960 and January 1961 issues 
of LisERATION. Copies of these issues 
are still available.) 

Three of the Editors of LisBer- 
ATION, Bayard Rustin, Dave Dellin- 
ger, and Sidney Lens, have visited 
Cuba since the Revolution. Dave 
Dellinger was sent by LIBERATION 
and two articles based on his visit 
and his studies appeared in the De- 
cember 1960 and January 1961 issues. 
The letter response from our readers 
was unusually large and almost unan- 
imously enthusiastic. As was men- 
tioned in the February issue, the 
Catholic Worker and the Independ- 
ent, both of New York, and the 
New Left Review, of London, have 
reprinted them. 

For some time there has been a 
serious disagreement about the Cu- 
han situation among the Editors. The 
nature of this disagreement is indi- 
cated by Roy Finch’s article else- 
where in this issue, and the com- 
ments on it which are made in this 
statement. 


LIBERATION was organized and has 
operated on the somewhat. unusual 
basis of not having a single Editor 
but a board of five. It was, moreover. 
recognized that while the Editors 
agreed on some basic attitudes, such 
as firm opposition to war and war 
preparation by any government, 
‘third camp,’ and _ libertarianism, 
there were very considerable differ- 
ences among them and that this 
very fact might make creative inter- 
action possible. It followed, of course. 
that Editors were free to debate each 
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uther in the magazine when they 
had differences which they deemed 
important. 

This policy is being adhered to 
in the case of the Cuban Revolution. 
After he had expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the Dellinger articles, Roy 
Finch was encouraged to publish his 
own views. To the other Editors it 
seems that it is not easy to get the 
facts about many aspects of the Cu- 
ban situation, much less to be sure 
that one has a clear and balanced 
picture of the total situation, at a 
given moment, It seems to them also 
that such questions as the extent of 
Communist influence, of “totalitar- 
ian features” in the Cuban régime, 
whether the régime is set on a course 
which is in all essential respects ir- 
reversible, etc., are highly debatable. 
For Roy Finch such questions are 
no longer debatable since he holds 
that the Cuban régime already has 
such a preponderance of “totalitar- 
ian features” and of “Communist 
control” that the only tenable posi- 
tion is to be against it. The other 
Editors do not share this view, for 
varied reasons, some of which are 
touched upon in Sidney Lens’ state- 
ment, but which we refrain from 
elaborating at this time. 

The article which Dave Dellinger 
has planned to write ever since his 
second piece appeared will be pub- 
lished next month. It will deal with 
the relationship of nonviolence, free- 
dom, and revolution as seen in the 
context of the Cuban experience. 


In response to Roy Finch’s article, 
Sidney Lens wrote the following: 

“T have read Roy Finch’s article 
on Cuba. I had my own reservations 
about Dave Dellinger’s articles, but 
they were good, honest pieces; and 
they reflected correctly the tone and 
mood of the Revolution. He might 
have emphasized more his own con- 
cerns about the narrowing of civil 
liberties and the growth of Com- 
munist influence. But everything 
must be put into context, weighing 
the pluses against the minuses. Even 
if everything that Roy records in 
his piece is correct (and I have ser- 
ious doubts about many of the 
charges) the pluses in Cuba still out- 
weigh the minuses, and while Dave’s 
pieces show this, Roy’s does not. 


editorial 


“I have belonged to the trade 
union movement all my life and 
have been bitterly critical of its lead- 
ership most of the time; but I remain 
within it because it is an institu- 
tion for social good. I know many 
pacifists who belong to a Church 
which supports war, deterrence, and 
human exploitation; yet they remain 
Christians because they believe in 
the basic pacifism of Christianity. 
Every institution goes through a 
long historical process in which the 
negative and positive features con- 
tend for dominance. Every revolu- 
tion has its left, right and center; its 
Adamses and Hamiltons; its Gir- 
ondes, Robespierres, and Babeufs. 
It is only when the contest between 
the negative and positive forces is 
finally resolved that we have a right 
to ‘inter’ the revolution and turn 
against it. Certainly we ought to crit- 
icize the negative aspects, but within 
the framework of supporting the 
revolution. Roy’s article, viewed in 
this light, is written in a vacuum. 
There is much material about this 
person being arrested, that person 
being executed, and little of evalua- 
tion. The article would have been 
sound if it had put all this into a 
framework: American economic pres- 
sure, the basic integrity of the Castro 
forces (and for the first time in 
Cuban history, honesty), the great 
economic and social reforms unpar- 
alleled in Latin American history 
(despite the anarchist claim that 
‘wages have fallen’-—a claim which 
certainly is untrue and distorted), 
the humanistic élan of the revolu- 
tionaries themselves. 


“Within the Revolution there is 
a great contest for both power and 
direction. Roy has concluded this 
contest while it is still in its begin- 
nings (certainly no further than its 
mid-point). The Stalinists have made 
a coup in the unions (though far 
from as large as the anarchists claim 
—witness Conrado Becquer as head 
of the sugar workers, certainly not 
a Party member or even a solid sym- 
pathizer). They are strong in the 
secret police. But I’m sure the infor- 
mation about Dorticos is wrong. The 
assertion that Fidel was a_ secret 
Party sympathizer is nonsense—else 


why did so many 26th of July lead- 





ers berate Mikoyan over Hungary 
last February? Communist control 
of the Ministry of Education is sim- 
ilar nonsense; if the minister, Ar- 
mando Hart, is a Communist, so is 
A. J. Muste. 

“In some parts of the Revolution 
the Communists are strong; in some 
they have no foothold. in some areas 
civil liberties are greatly weakened; 
in some they are moderately strong. 
In the tobacco industry, for instance, 
the Communists tried to impose a 
policy of total nationalization and 
were beaten off badly. In the foreign 
ministry Roa has won, in part at 
least, his struggle with Communist 
underlings. His speeches, inciden- 
tally, are neutralist, not pro-Soviet— 
at least the ones I read while there, 

“The anarchists are good people 
but they are purists (except, by the 
way, in Spain where they became 
part of the state which in theory 
they oppose). I prefer Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s attitude to the Russian Revo- 
lution to that of the anarchists today 
relative to Cuba. She wrote Lenin 
of her concerns about centralization, 
but she endorsed the great event 
itself. 

“I think we must look at Cuva 
that way too. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that the economic pressures 
on the régime occasioned by United 
States policy may force it to totali- 
tarianism. At that point I will fight 
for Castro’s overthrow. But the Cu- 
ban leaders today are reckoning with 
that. Unlike the Stalinists they are 
not interested in building a heavy 
industry at the expense of their peo- 
ple; on the contrary, they have im- 
proved living standards from the 
very first. And while they have com- 
mitted many administrative injus- 
tices, their motives are certainly hu- 
manistic. I was on a program in Feb- 
ruary in Canada with an A.F.L.-C.LO. 
official who works in Latin America 
and who is opposed to Castro, and 
he conceded without question the 
purity of Castro’s motives and his 
spotless honesty. 

“Is this the kind of revolution 
then that a humanistic radical wants 
to dissociate himself from? If Roy 
wants to criticize the dead letter of 
habeas corpus in Cuba; if he wants 
to criticize capital punishment (even 
of Batista-ites); if he wants to dis- 
sociate himself from the Stalinists 
(there are two Communist wings, 
incidentally); then [I’m with him. 
But when he places his main weight 
in opposition to the Revolution it- 
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self, when he glosses over the great 
humanistic results of the Revolution, 
he has broken with his own prin- 
ciples. 

“I regret that Fraginales was re- 
moved from the electrical union the 
way he was, but I also know that 
the electrical workers had a racket 
—short hours, disproportionately 
high pay relative to unskilled work- 
ers, and many dishonest deals like 
taking payoffs to misread a meter. 
I know too that some of Fraginales’ 
friends did throw bombs in Havana 
and that he knew about it; I know 
this from absolutely unimpeachable 
sources that are close to Fraginales 
himself. Even in the undemocratic 
way in which he was expelled, there- 
fore, the situation is not all black, 
but a shading of gray. I would urge 
that we look at the totality of the 
Cuban problem, not merely isolated 
aspects.” 


Roy Finch’s response to this state- 
ment by Sidney Lens was: 

“My article was not intended as 
an over-all appraisal of the Cuban 
Revolution. It was what the title 
says, an ‘Interview with Cuban Lib- 
ertarians’ (who because of their own 
personal experiences might he in- 
clined to stress the negative). \ avn, 
I think, well aware of the pusitive 
features of the Revolution: the eco- 
nomic gains, the throwing off of A- 
merican economic imperialism, the 
atmosphere of hope and optimism. 
These things were stressed in Dave 
Dellinger’s articles, 

“Where I differ with Sid Lens 
and Dave Dellinger is that I do not 
now think that, as Sid says: “The 
pluses in Cuba still outweigh the 
minuses.’ I think that the Revolu- 
tion has pretty well been taken over 
by totalitarian-minded people. 

“When sincere anarchists and other 
independent radicals, life-long fight- 
ers for human dignity and freedom, 
are forced to leave Cuba, then, in 
my book, the minuses begin to out- 
weigh the pluses.” 


Because of the importance of the 
issues and the rapid pace of events, 
we wish to state certain positions 
in relation to United States policy 
to which we all adhere. 

1.) We are unalterably opposed 
to any form of military intervention, 
direct or indirect, by the United 
States or the Soviet Union in Cuba. 

2.) While favoring humanitarian 
aid to refugees in actual need, re- 
gardless of political or religious affil- 








iation, we hold that the United Stated 
should stop supporting any counter. 
revolutionary activity against the Cu. 
ban régime in the United States, 
Central America or elsewhere. 

3.) Opposed as we are to military 
alliances of any kind, we neverthe. 
less deny that the United States ha 
the right to dictate to Cuba or othe 
countries in this hemisphere wha 
political or military alliances the 
shall make. A fortiori, we oppos 
any United States effort to dictat 
with whom Latin-American peopl 
may trade. Tne United States shoul 
take steps to pull out of the Guan 
tanamo base. 

4.) We favor the United States’ 
restoring diplomatic relations wit 
Cuba. 

5.) The economic embargo agains 
Cuba should be lifted and instea 
large-scale economic and _ technic: 
aid should be offered to promot 
the salutary social changes and th 
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IN THE OPINION of many, one of the best 
things about the Cuban Revolution has been the extent 
to which it has allegedly avoided such evils as censor- 
ship, police terror, restrictions on travel, concentration 
camps, forced confessions, liquidation of opposition, 
dictation to the arts, denial of the right of strike—the 
whole catalogue of the crimes of Stalinism. Is it really 
avoiding these things? Are opposition and criticism al- 
lowed? What are the prospects of basic respect for 
human rights? 

Many liberals and radicals are asking these questions, 
They want to know whether the Revolution will develop 
in a libertarian and democratic direction or, on the 
contrary, whether it will crystallize into some kind of 
totalitarian state. And they want to know what the 
status of civil liberties and human rights is in Cuba now. 

In an attempt to find the answers to these questions 
I met recently with a dozen Cuban anarchists and lib- 
ertarians who have arrived in New York from Cuba. 
The interview was arranged by the Libertarian League, 
an American anarchist group with a third-camp position 
similar to that of LipERATION. The Libertarian League 
in its publication Views and Comments for January- 
February 1961 had printed, togther with other Cuban 
material, excerpts from a statement drawn up by the 
Cuban Libertarians in exile, and I was anxious to meet 
and talk with these Cubans, who have so much in com- 
mon with LIBERATION. 

The interview took pJace in the present New York 
home of Jesus Dieguez, in Batista’s day head of the 
Revolutionary Insurrectional Union, an old revolution- 
ary group which worked with Castro and with which 
Castro himself was once affiliated. Mr. Dieguez is ob- 
viously a man of great courage. He threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the revolutionary struggle against Ba- 
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tista as far back as 1940. He showed me newspaper 
stories about the Revolutionary Insurrectional Union 
and newspaper clippings with photographs of himself 
standing beside Castro in the pre-revolutionary training 
days in Mexico, All the members of the group I met 
with are life-long foes of dictators, and all of them were 
in the underground fight against Batista. 

Most of the following interview was conducted with 
Jesus Dieguez and his son Floreal Dieguez. Other mem- 
bers of the group broke in occasionally, and it was 
clear that they were in substantial agreement with what 
was said. I have attempted to give a completely objec- 
tive report of the interview. I do not speak Spanish and, 
therefore, Russell Blackwell, of the Libertarian League, 
kindly acted as interpreter. I have rearranged some of 
the questions and answers because we returned to some 
of the questions several times in the course of the con- 
versation. 


Q. What is the point of view of the Cuban Libertarians 
about the Revolution? 

A. From the outset the Libertarians supported many 
of the things that were done: the expropriation of pri- 
vate property, land and factories and the taking over 
of industries. They opposed the government’s becoming 
the new landlord, the new capitalist. In June, 1960, 
a “Statement of Principles of the Libertarian Syn- 
dicalist Group” was issued. It appeared in translation 
in New York in Views and Comments for January- 
February 1961. [Box 261, Cooper Station, New York 3] 
Q. How many Libertarians have left Cuba? 

A. Between 20 and 30. 


Q. Would it have been dangerous for you to stay in 
Cuba? 
A. We would probably be in jail by now. 





Labor Unions 

Q. What is the situation in the Cuban labor move- 
ment now? 

A. All the national and provincial unions have been 
taken over by the Communists or their sympathizers. 
There are a few local unions which they do not control. 
Q. What has happened to the other union leaders? 
A. They have been purged out. Many have left the 
country. Others are in jail. David Salvador, who was 
originally put in by the 26th of July as general sec- 
retary of the Cuban Confederation of Labor, is now 
in prison. He is a Marxist, but he is too independent 
for the Communists. Julio Padron, general secretary 
of the Cook’s Union and an old 26th of July man, is 
also in jail. 

Q. What are some of the specific unions which have 
been taken over by the Communists? 

A. The Electrical Workers Union is one. Over 1,000 
electricians were expelled from their union, including 
Amaury Fraginales, the general secretary. Eight leaders 
of the construction workers were expelled, including 
Antonio Collada, the general secretary, and Luis Pen- 
ales, secretary of the bricklayers. They were all pro- 
Castro, but anti-Communist. The president of the 
musicians union, Eric Garces, was an officer in Castro’s 
army in the Sierra Maestra. He was expelled for being 
anti-Communist. So was the general secretary of the 
actor’s union, Manolo Fernandez. 

Q. What has happened to the Libertarians in the 
unions? 

A. The Libertarians were particularly strong in the 
Food Workers Union. When the Communists got to 
power, they expelled the Libertarians not only from 
the leadership, but from the union itself. At the very 
beginning they grabbed the union along with other 
elements. The leading Libertarians were suspended in 
March, 1959, by Adolfo Urda and Nestor Gonzalez. 
Then these men in turn were expelled by the Stalin- 
ists in January, 1961, together with all of the known 
Libertarian members. The union is 100% Communist- 
controlled now. In other unions there is a similar 
story. Not only the Libertarians, but many other non- 
Communist militants unwilling to cooperate “loyally” 
with the Communists have been purged from the 
unions and often fired from their jobs. 

Q. What has been the public reaction to the Com- 
munists taking over the unions? 

A. There has been considerable reaction of workers 
against the Stalinists and the government. Many union 
meetings have ended in riots. Workers have demon- 
strated in the streets. Three men, all of whom fought 
against Batista, received thirty-year jail terms for 
signing a declaration against Communist domination 
of unions. They are Lauro Blanco, a leader of the 
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Transport Workers Union; Salvador Estevalora, a Cas. 
tro military man; and Mario Padierne, who had been 
very active in the anti-Batista underground. Padierne 
was picked up and then turned loose. Then the Secret 
Police returned and took him awav They told him! 
he had been sentenced in absentia. (Mr. Dieguez said 
that he—Dieguez—was picked up at the same time, 
although he had not signed the declaration, but was/ 
then released, apparently after the personal inter.’ 
vention on his behalf of Castro himself, probably) 
for “old time’s sake.”) 

Q. What were these men accused of? ; 
A. There is a standard charge of “treason to the rey.| 
olution.” Actually it was because they were against) 
the Communists. i 
Q. What is the situation with regard to strikes now? | 
A. At the beginning everyone was in favor of not 
striking, but this was taken advantage of, and it stil] 
applies now two years after the revolution. We still 
do not have the right to strike, : 
Q. Have working conditions improved? q 
A. No, they have getten worse. Real wages have gone) 
down. There are many more payroll deductions than) 
before. Men are often required to work three or four) 
hours a day for the government without additional) 
pay. The Transport Workers, for example, used to get) 
eight hours pay for a six-hour day. This has been abol-) 
ished. It used to be that a boss could not fire a worker! 
without taking the case to the Ministry of Labor. 
The unions fire now, and the unions are mostly con-/| 
trolled by the Communists. They can get rid of op-) 
position by just forcing men out of work. 

Q. What are those payroll deductions you mentioned?} 
A. There used to be between 3 and 5% of wages de- 
ducted for pensions and .025% for maternity benefits.) 
Today everyone has a flat 5% deducted for pensions, 
plus 4% for “industrialization,” another 3% for in) 
come taxes (which only used to be on incomes over 
$200) and another 1% for obligatory union dues. They) 
also often have special collections, which are decided: 
on without consultation with the workers at all, for 
armaments, industry, and so forth. 


Secret Police 


Q. On the question of civil liberties—is there a Se 
cret Police now in Cuba? 

A. Yes, a large one. It is called G-2. 

Q. That is quite distinct from the regular uniformed! 
police? 

A. Yes. It is an entirely separate organization. 

Q. How large is it? 

A. No one knows. We believe they have about a thow 
sand people working for them in Havana. They have 
informants in the factories, unions and schools. 
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Q. How does it function? 
A. The head of it is a man named Ramiro Valdes, a 
Communist Party member. There are two divisions 
under him: D.ILE.R., Army Intelligence, and D.LR., 
Civil Intelligence. D.LE.R. is run by Raul Biaz Ar- 
guelles and a man named Lavandeira, a French Com- 
munist who was the right-hand man of Arbenz in 
Guatemala. The head of D.LR. is Angel Valdes (no 
relation to Ramiro Valdes), also a Communist Party 
man. But the man who really runs the whole thing 
is a Russian agent called Fabio Crobat. He is the Com- 
munist Party’s over-all control man for Cuba. He has 
been in and out of Cuba for 30 years now. He is never 
mentioned in the press. No one ever sees a photograph 
of him. 

Q. Are Cubans in general aware of the Secret Police? 


| A. They have come to realize its influence more and 


more. This knowledge has grown within the past 
few months. 


| Q. How would you compare the Secret Police now and 
_ under Batista? 
| A. The only real difference is that there is not the 


systematized physical torture now. But there is mental 


_ torture. They lock you up and throw the key away and 
) leave you there with practically nothing to eat for a 
” few months. Batista’s police used to murder people in 
| the streets. Now they do it legally. 

> Q. We have heard about the executions. Who are the 
., people who have been executed? 

-| A. First, there were Batista’s assassins, probably about 
- 400 of them. About 15 or 20 of the others have 
) been caught in open rebellion and shot. The rest are 
2?) democratic revolutionary oppositionists—people who 
-) first fought against Batista and then refused to sub- 


mit to the new tyranny. 

Q. Who are some of these democratic oppositionists 
who have been shot? 

A, Plineo Prieto, one of Fidel’s commanders, was shot. 


" They said he was organizing an insurrectionary plot, 
_ but there was no proof. Porfiro Ramirez, the presi- 


dent of the student federation of Santa Clara, was 
shot because G-2 said he was organizing an opposition. 


| Again there was no real proof. Gerardo Fundora, a 


labor leader in the textile unions in Matanzas, was 
shot. These were all anti-Communist oppositionists. 


> Q. What about the political prisoners? Are they all 


former Batista supporters? 
A. Practically everyone they catch they accuse of 


| being a Batista supporter. But you can be sure that the 


) majority of the political prisoners now are people who 
) were against Batista. The Batista people left early in 


a thou! 
y have 





the Revolution. Or they were picked up during the first 
year. At the end of the first year there were less than 


} 6,000 political prisoners. Now there are more than 
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15,000. They are kept in three or four big prisons, 
and there is a big concentration camp for them on the 
Isle of Pines. 

Q. Are books and publications being censored? 

A. I can give a specific case. It happened to Augustine 
Souchy, a German-Mexican anarchist, 68 years old. 
He spent four months in Cuba. We have a tape- 
recording of a speech he made in both English and 
Spanish, very ‘critical of what is happening in Cuba 
now. He wrote a pamphlet on the organization of the 
Cuban cooperatives. It included a criticism of the 
Castro government for the way it was conducting 
the cooperatives. He turned the book over to a printer 
and left Cuba. G-2 went around for him the day after 
he left. The book was published, but the censorship 
had deleted all references to the government. Every- 
thing of that nature is censored. The government has 
complete control over all radio and TV and almost 
all newspapers. 


Communists 


Q. You mentioned the Communists in the labor unions 
and the Secret Police. Just how important are the Com- 
munists over-all in Cuba today? 

A. They control education, the Army, the Secret Po- 
lice, the trade unions, the Presidency, the press and 
mass media, the agrarian reform and the tourist 
industry. 

Q. What proof is there of this? 

A. We can run over the list. The President of Cuba 
is Dorticos, who was a Communist candidate in Cien- 
fliegos in the 40’s. He was a party member then. We 
do not know about the intervening years, but he prob- 
ably is now. A prominent younger Stalinist named 
Alfredo Guevara is in charge of art and culture which 
includes movies and TV. Antonio Nunez Jimenez, a 
long-time party member, is chief of the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform (I.N.R.A.). Baudilio Castellanos is 
the head of the Tourist Institute (I.N.I-T.), which con- 
trols the hotels. He has been a Communist Party 
member since his school days. 

Q. I have heard that the Communist Party is very un- 
popular in Cuba. How could it have so much control 
if it is so unpopular? 

A. The Communist Party is very unpopular. But 
many Communists do not present themselves as Com- 
munists. They are under-cover members. They don’t 
publicly call themselves Communists. But they are 
known to other radicals. And particularly to anti- 
totalitarian radicals who have been fighting them 
for years. 

Q. You mentioned education. What is the situation 
in education? 

A. The University of Havana is controlled by Carlos 
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Rafael Rodriguez, who edits the Communist paper 
Hoy. He was the Communist representative in the 
Batista government, He is a professor at the University. 
There is a committee of purification or purging, and 
he controls that committee. 

Q. What does this “purification” committee do? 

A. Formerly the University of Havana under its stat- 
utes could not hire foreigners, except for summer 
school and a few Latin Americans and Spaniards. Now 
that statute has been changed, and Czechoslovakians 
and Russians have been brought in as professors. 
Q. How many? 

A. About 15 or so. The majority of the older profes- 
sors are in exile. They fought against Batista, but now 
they have been thrown out. Miro Cardona and Andres 
Valdespino, for example, opposed both Batista and 
the Communists. They are now in exile. The Uni- 
versity has traditionally fought all dictatorships. After 
two centuries of autonomy the University of Havana 
has now ceased to be autonomous. It has not been 
functioning for the last two months because students 
refuse to attend classes. There is no official strike on; 
they just don’t go to classes. 

Q. There seems to be widespread Communist infil- 
tration in every field. 

A. What exists now is not Communist infiltration, 
but Communist control. 

Q. What about Castro himself? 

A. Fidel came to a coincidence of interests with the 
Communists from about 1956. When I was in Mexico 
with Fidel in the training camps of the 26th of July, 
there was always more Communist literature than any 
other kind. Now Fidel is working completely with the 
Communists. We believe that if he should go against 
the Party, he would be liquidated. 


Opposition and the Future 


Q. What is the situation of the Workers’ Militias? 
A. They have been organized under the control of 
the Ministry of Armed Forces. At first it was volun- 
tary, but now every worker between certain ages has 
to join the militia or he is fired from his job. This is 
another way of controlling the workers since they are 
under military discipline. The commanders of the 
militias are mostly Communist Party militants. 

Q. Is Castro popular? 

A. Yes, but there is growing opposition to him. If 
the government wants to give the impression of big 
mass support, they will round up all the militiamen 
from the shops and take them in trucks to the rallies. 
Q. What is the nature of the opposition? 

A. Some of it is from people who have lost property 
and privilege. But there is also a great deal of oppo- 
sition from workers who are against the Stalinists. 








Q. If Castro is overthrown, will there be a conserv- 
ative government? 


A. Very probably. Because of the Catholics. But some- [ 


thing of the Revolution will remain. 


Q. What would be your attitude toward such a change? | 
A. It would be preferable to a Stalinist dictatorship [| 


because at least you could move around and express 
yourself. We are against the suppression of human 
rights from any side. 


HEKEKEEE 


As I listened to Jesus Dieguez, Floreal Dieguez and 
their comrades describe what is happening to anar- 
chists and independent radicals in Cuba, I recalled 
the experience of Emma Goldman in Russia shortly 
after the Russian Revolution. She went to Lenin to 
protest against the imprisonment of anarchists and 
other radicals. She described her interview with Lenin 
in her autobiography: 


We had fought in America for the political rights | 
of even our opponents, we told him; the denial of them | 
to our own comrades was therefore no trifle to us. I, | 
for one, felt, I informed him, that I could not coop- | 
erate with a regime that persecuted anarchists or others | 
for the sake of mere opinion. Moreover there were | 
even more appalling evils. How were we to reconcile | 
them with the high goals he was aiming at? I men- | 


tioned some of them. His reply was that my attitude 


was bourgeois sentimentality. The proletarian dic- | 
tatorship was engaged in a life-and-death struggle, | 
and small considerations could not be permitted to | 
weigh in the scale. Russia was making giant strides | 
at home and abroad. It was igniting the world-revo- 
lution, and here I was lamenting over a little blood- 7 


letting. 


When Emma Goldman returned to the United States, ; 
she was met by a great wave of enthusiasm on behalf | 































of the Revolution, and she was accused of being sec- | 
tarian and narrow because she was concerned about | 


free speech and the fate of a few independent radicals. 


After all, what did a few anarchists and idealists matter | 


i 


in the light of the great future of the Revolution? 
Was not Lenin right when he told her that free speech | 


was only a bourgeois prejudice? 


But, no, it was Emma Goldman who was right, 


and the Stalin régime fifteen years later showed what 


a monstrous growth would come from those few germs | 


of tyranny which Lenin had disregarded. 


What happens to oppositionists is the first test of 7 
a revolution. This point was firmly made by Albert” 


Camus just before his death. Camus told all radicals, 


once and for all, that it is totalitarianism which is the) 
enemy, and that there is no political or social evil/ 


which is as bad as totalitarianism. This principle, 
he said, should be the principle of every radical move- 


ment, and he formulated it in these words: “None of | 
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by a single party and the suppression of all opposition) 
claims to remedy is worse than totalitarianism itself. 
(These words appear at the end of “An Interview with 
Albert Camus” in the April, 1957, Encounter mag- 
azine. ) 

The picture of the totalitarian tendencies in Cuba 
given by the Cuban anarchists is significant because it 
comes from men whose whole lives have been devoted 
to the struggle for human freedom, and who know the 
ins and outs of the radical movement in Cuba. 


It is also, however, a picture which is backed up by 
the careful observations of experienced independent 
journalists, who have studied the Cuban situation care- 
fully. The present tragedy of Cuba is summed up by 
Victor Alba, a Mexican writer with many years of 
experience in reporting on Latin American affairs, in 
the following words: 


when Castro triumphed, many of his followers adopted 
“frontist” positions in the sincere belief that it was 
a matter of democratic principles. This immediately 
opened the way for the Communists to bring into action 
their full arsenal of persuasive techniques—dazzling 
some, flattering others, and threatening still others. 
And little by little, ensnared in a web of new vested 
interests, of fanaticism fired by the flames of incessant 
propaganda, and of arrogant refusal to admit having 
erred or been misled, those who were not Communists 
to begin with ended up by thinking like the Com- 
munists without any need of formally joining the 
party; and they collaborated with the Communists in 
regimenting the masses and applying policies which 
can have no other objective than to use Cuba as a 
means of provoking the United States and all the rest 
of Latin America. It is most significant that those 
of Castro’s original followers who have now broken 
with him are precisely those with the most political 
experience. In the final analysis the blame for the 
lack of such experience must be laid at the door of the 
reactionary elements which blindly supported the 
dictatorship and thus denied the Cuban people the 
chance to learn democratic political processes through 
practice. 


A similar conclusion is reached by George Sherman, 


» a writer for the London Observer. He writes: 


viple, 


nove: | 
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the Castro regime has used its power steadily for two 
years to develop a totalitarian system on the Com- 
munist model. The name is not so important as the 
substance. Instead of bolstering an independent-minded 
nationalist movement, Castro has presided over the 
establishment of a network of mass organizations— 
trade unions, student federations, workers and peasant 
civilian militia—which neatly fit the Communist con- 
ception of social control. For all his power and popu- 
larity with the masses, Dr. Castro has little interest 
in day-to-day political organization. His own “26th of 
July” movement is dying of atrophy. The Communist 
Party fills the breach admirably, not in numbers, but 
in key talent essential to the functioning of the system. 
The Communists may be achieving power through the 


the evils which totalitarianism (recognizable primarily 


back door, but the door is open, and those who would 
block it are being slowly and methodically removed. 

Perhaps it is still not too late, and Cuba need not 
freeze into the growing pattern of totalitarianism or 
return to a reactionary régime. If the United States con- 
tinues to pursue the policy which has helped to create 
the present totalitarian tendencies, there will be no 
hope for the true aspirations of the Cuban people 
for both freedom and social justice. Both the American 
people and the Cuban people should wake up to what 
is going on before it is too late. Through the connivance 
of American blindness and Cuban Communism, the 
Cuban Revolution has all but been stolen from the 
Cuban people. 

There is a lesson in this for libertarians. True liber- 
tarians should never shut their eyes to the suppression 
of human liberty anywhere for any reason. They should 
look deeply to find the truth about any situation 
where it is possible that human liberty has been sup- 
pressed. Enthusiasm and even idealism are no substi- 
tutes for truth. In the words of the philosopher: “All 
shouting is a transitory thing. But truth works far and 
lives long. Let us speak the truth.” 





O WHAT FAREWELLS 


Let me begin 

my goodbyes, love, 

here in a pleasant bright 
good morning 

where there’s not a hint 
of adieu or of death; 

let me begin, 

beloved earth, before 

your lover Sun bursts wide 
and all your flesh is torn. 


Let me begin also 

before we feed the streets 
with blood, before 

we become momentary messages 
burnt into walls, before 

our children are devoured 

by the Insatiable One 

we somehow failed to satisfy. 


Let me begin before 
love vanishes 

for lack of lovers; 

let me begin, 

sweet history, 

before. the end of man. 


Jeanne 8. Bagby 








HAVANA, DECEMBER, 1960—Plane lands, 
doors open, we sit trembling in seatbelts, waiting for 
Rebel guards to come and carry us away. Are we not 
to believe our own free press that publishes all the 
news that’s print to fit? Unless Our Leaders and our 
newspapers have been deceiving us and spreading great 
monstrous évil lies about Cuba—unless the United Press 
International and the Associated Press and Time, Inc. 
and the C.I.A. and all the radio commentators and all 
the big newspapers from the New York Times to the 
San Francisco Examiner, are wrong—unless even most 
“liberal” writers in the United States are wrong iin con- 
demning Castro or in failing to back him—unless they 
along with most everyone else in the United States have 
been “brainwashed by news blackout” and, worse still, 
don’t even know it or won’t admit it—then I’m a naive 
fool and a creep, then I’m out of my head to be landing 
here just when the United States is about to break off 
diplomatic relations with this Moscow baby. . . . Sweet 
Southern Delta voice asks everybody please to disem- 
bark, including those in transit for the United States 
(this plane having come from other Carib islands) . First 
thing you see upon alighting is red lettering on air- 
port: 

TERRITORIO LIBRE DE AMERICA 

PATRIA O MUERTE 
[Free Territory of America—Our Country or Death] 
In Immigration office, Police State is represented by 
health officer in white and one citizen in leatherjacket 
who might be a militiaman if he has a gun someplace. 
I’m ready with fine Spanish phrases to explain “pur- 
pose of visit”—no one asks anything. Little band of 
strolling guitarists in sombreros strikes up, tourist guide 
smiles and beckons, tourist photographer dressed like 
an arab snaps picture. (I consider for an insane moment 
whether he’s Cuban agent—or even under-the-rug mem- 
ber of C.I.A.—such are the untaxable wages of fear.) 
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Free rum drinks are spread at bar—maybe its a trap. | 
. . - In three minutes everybody’s through the wicket, | 
and there go the rest of our countrymen back to the! 
plane (one of them whispering to another in fierce! 
voice: “Let’s get out of here”)... . It’s ten or fifteen 
miles into Havana, with old beatup driver full of 
enormous enthusiasm pointing out window all the way 
at new housing projects, other new buildings with ban- 
ners on them: 


REVOLUCION ES CONSTRUIR 
[Revolution is to build] 


and 


VENCEREMOS 

[We will win] 
It’s late Saturday afternoon in city . . . great empty 
waterfront, spray crashing over endless seawall, Morro 
fort at one far end. . .. Am keeping sharp eye out for 
roving bands of armed rebel soldiers with orders to 
shoot on sight anyone looking suspicious, as reported 
by United Press International two days ago. There’: 
two young soldiers with rifles slung on backs, looking! 
quite dangerous, directing traffic. Two more pass us in| 
new-looking jeep, no arms visible, wearing new black 
boots that look like they were made in Russia. They) 
pull up at house with sign: 


DEATH TO ILLITERACY 

[Sign Up Here To Learn How to Write] | 
Probably lots of guns in there, things. beginning to 
look really ominous. .. . We wheel into old Paseo del 
Prado, stop at smal] hotel. First off, I meet Greek in 
lobby who says he’s from Jersey City, has been here 4 
month, and “everybody’s happy and like brothers.” 
Windows of closet-like hotel room hang over great trees 
on center island of Paseo, alive with starlings, filling) 
the dusk with their cries. Taxis toot, birds drown them 
out, four militiamen in berets go by, whistling. . .. 
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Later, down on Paseo, shoeshine boy has sign on shoe- 
box: 
Gracias Fidel 
Ya Somos Proprietarios 
[Thanks Fidel—Already We’re Proprietors] 


Dignified Paseo, with its glaucous streetlights among 
the laurels, gives illusion of Old World city, one of the 
great autumn capitals, another seaside Madrid, like 
Lima. Rest of Havana blasts said illusion. Whole popu- 
lation seems “turned on,” a kind of euphoria in the 
air... . (May be my imagination: “One sees what one 
comes to see.” ...) In bar on adjoining Plaza Centrale 
is small sign: 
AVISO 
_ Se Prohibe Terminantemente: La Ingestion de Bebidas 
Alcoholicas por Miembras de la Fuerzas Armadas 
Revolucionarias 

Seran Expulsados de la Fuerzas Revolucionarias 

| [Absolutely Prohibited: Consumption of Alcoholic 
Drinks 
_ by members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces— 
| They Will Be Expelled from the Revolutionary Forces] 
Across the Plaza, on the grounds of the Capitol build- 
> ing, a Cow Fair is going on, sponsored by I.N.R.A., 
_|) with booths full of canned farm products from I.N.R.A. 
' cooperatives, displays of model farm projects, shooting 
galleries, sideshows, booths with pamphlets for sale on 
' the New Cuba, including speeches by Fidel in Spanish 
' and English. . . . Plenty of soldiers wandering around 
' here, some with rifles on backs, some with musical in- 
' struments going up to big bandstand where concert’s 
» about to start, a big crowd gathering, now about a 
> hundred Rebel soldiers on stand, about to blow, wait- 
> ing while man in civilian suit with little pistol in 
holster rigs up mikes on stage, two or three thousand 
people on wooden chairs in front of bandstand in the 
balmy night, lots of babies and kids with mothers, a 
few big black beards (They look “way out.”), hardly 
anybody dressed like upper middleclass. Looks more 
in| like some factory has just let out, plus a lot of cowtown 
 wrastlers come in from the country. Over one farm 
' display, a sign: “The Earth Is Our Factory.” Big flood- 
> light turned on blowup of Cow’s Head behind band- 
» stand—I.N.R.A. has set up Cow as Great Dictator. (Fidel 

) is said not to allow large blownup pictures of him- 

1g to! Self.) . . . Something that sounded like a big bomb 
o dell, Just went off a mile away. Couple of musicians on stage 
look up, otherwise nobody pays any attention. (Later 
Ilearn this was regular nine o’clock salute from Morro 
Castle.) Band stands and starts blasting what must be 
) Revolutionary Anthem since everyone else stands, some 
» at attention. Everyone claps and sits down, and concert 
starts—Souza strained through a sombrero. . . . Later, 
across the square in an open-air bar, two middle-aged 
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colored guys playing guitars and singing at one table 
look like they might fit into cool group at Five Spot, 
except when music comes out it’s old Spanish Moan. 
. .. At moviehouse on corner there’s “El Salario del 
Miedo” (The Wages of Fear)... . Back at hotel at mid- 
night, night clerk is like belligerent C.C.N.Y. student, 
reads New York Times aloud to me—‘Eisenhower al- 
lots one million for resettlement of refugees from Reds.” 
Reading this, he interjects “What Reds?” The money, 
he informs me, is for “resettlement” of Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries in Cuba. ... 


Sunday—The starlings start up at dawn, trees full of 
them in the early dawn. Big black church bells toll 
once somewhere, starlings suddenly stop, all at once. 
.. . At eight A.M. when I come out under the trees, 
they’re silent still. I sit on huge stone bench, writing 
this—Statue of José Marti in the great Plaza, illumi- 
nated last night, now still stands white under palm 
trees, arm upraised. . . . Toward noon, I take busride 
out to Miramar, through Vedado district—along the 
route there are no Christmas displays of any kind in 
stores or houses, though stores are loaded with clothes, 
food, household goods. (Lots of shoestores, thousands 
of shoes in windows waiting for feet, more shoes than 
people here now; maybe they’ll wade across Windward 
Passage to Haiti—shoes very special sign of status 
anywhere down here—if you got shoes in Haiti, beggars 
follow you, you’re somebody—there must be some beg- 
gars still in Havana but I’ve not seen one—these shoes 
will go where bare feet are... .) I also pass windowful 
of naked manikins huddled together—what weird 
novelist-of-the-soul stripped them down and left them 
standing there on a Sunday corner, waiting for celes- 
tial streetcar? ... Out past Vedado, toward the beaches, 
bus rolls through rich suburban streets, past big de- 
serted mansions, beach clubs. Further out it’s more and 
more like Miami, Batista-land. (Current Batista joke 
repeated with amused scorn by Fidelistas: What’s the 
largest country in the world today? Cuba—its capital 
is in Havana, its government is in Moscow, and its pop- 
ulation is in Miami.) .. . Later, back in center of 
city again, I walk around government buildings, each 
guarded by one militiawoman sitting on campchair 
with rifle over knees, looking like she’s about to knit. 
Banner over bank says: 

ESTE BANCO PERTENECE AL PUEBLO 
VENCEREMOS! 
[This Bank Belongs to the People 
We Will Win!] 
Over nationalized department store: 
APUYAMOS LA REFORMA AGRICOLA 
[Support the Agricultural Reform] 
Dada time goofs by, here as anywhere else—it’s night 
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again before I know it, and toward midnight, crossing 
the Plaza again, I come upon big groups of campesinos 
from the Cow Fair, standing around arguing in country 
accents, There’s about fifty of them, and there are two 
men in sharp business suits doing most of the talking. 
The whole thing looks like a scene from Salt of the 
Earth, with these two Organizers haranguing the men, 
most of whom stand there looking very dubious 
about the whole thing, now and then making critical 
remarks. Floodlights are still on all around the square 
and more and more people stop to listen or get in on 
the bullsession, no soldiers or gendarmes in sight. At 
one A.M. they’re still at it, at two they’re still at it. 
Still later, I look out from hotel room and see the 
crowd still there, the Revolution being argued out in 
the night, in what looks like Free Speech. . . . Or is 
some movie director, or hidden director of propaganda, 
deceiving everybody? 


Monday—Morning again, begins with the birds again. 
... As day proceeds it becomes less lyric. . . . The sitters 
in the great plaza know the side streets exist. . . . 
Busses roar along them, loaded. Everybody’s out, rush- 
ing along, sidewalk coffeestands are full. . . . Where’s 
the Iron Heel of the Dictator crushing the People 
today? Must be out in the country somewhere. ... In 
big bookstore, La Poetica Moderna, is sign at cash reg- 
ister: 
E] Cliente Siempre Tiene La Razon 
Menos Cuando Ataca A La Revolucion 
[The Customer Is Always Right 
Except When He Attacks the Revolution] 

There’s plenty of school supplies, and Spanish books 
published in other Spanish-speaking countries. There 
are also three series of books published this year in 
Cuba as part of literacy campaign, six or eight books 
in each series sold together for $3. Next year is to be 
proclaimed Literacy Year. . . . United States papers 
for sale in center of Havana include the anti-Castro 
Miami News and Miami Herald and the New York 
Times. No Time or Life International in Spanish, no 
Havana Times in English. . . . Address of Associlated 
Press listed in phone book turns out to be Havana 
Times building in rundown waterfront section—no 
one there except one militiaman in little dark lobby— 
where is A.P. gone? All those sinister despatches com- 
ing out of this hole in the wall? .. . Early in evening 
I go out to Plaza Civica to one of streamlined build- 
ings that house newspaper Revolucion. Plaza Civica is 
huge empty space, maybe a mile across (filled with 
million people when Castro makes speech here) with 
great modernist buildings sticking up far apart. I walk 
across it in silent dark, no one anywhere, like some 
Kafkaesque no-man’s land. No one shoots me and I 
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reach entrance to Revolucion. It’s guarded by woman 
with rifle (who, they tell me later, is leading abstract 
painter). Sign over entrance says PRENSA LIBRE-- 
this is name of other paper in building. In lobby is 
bust of José Marti with inscription: 
No Hay Monarca Como Un Periodista Honrado 
[No Monarch Like An Honest Journalist] 


Carlos Franqui, editor of Revolucion, has just returned 
from Russia, as has Guillermo Cabrera Infante, editor 
of literary supplement Lunes. They’re not in now but 
I meet other writers in one editorial room upstairs, 
none of them over 30. They all tell me they are not 
Communists and that this newspaper is not Communist 
(Mast-head says: “Organ of the 26th of July Move. 
ment”). They tell me they met C. Wright Mills and 
that he seemed “pretty naive” but that he’d “gone 
everywhere and talked to everyone”—his book, Listen 
Yankee, hadn’t reached Havana yet. On desk are books 
recently published by Revolucion press: Sartre Visita 
A Cuba (Sartre’s essays resulting from his visit here); 
Cuba: Zona de Desarrollo Agrario by Lisandro Otero 
—it’s a cross-country reportage on rural Cuba during} 
first year of Agricultural Reform; Asi En La Paz Como 
En La Guerra, short stories by Guillermo Cabrera In- 
fante (b. 1929), these stories being pictures of the 
“Cuban world under the Dictatorship,” showing pros 
titution, bourgeois neuroses, and the “hedonistic and 
sadistic life of the aristocracy” (Quotes from jacket 
blurb). There’s also one book of poems: Poesia: Revo. 
lucion del Ser by José A. Baragano (b. 1932), this book 
also growing out of los anos del terror leading up to 
Revolution. .. . We go out to restaurant—expensive 
looking joint in Vedado district. Looks like it should 
be counter-revolutionary to eat in such a place, but it’s 
been nationalized, complete dinner costs $1.50, . . . I 
see big guy with beard wearing fatigues and smoking 
cigar come out of restaurant kitchen: it’s Fidel, no one 
acts surprised, no one jumps up. He passes out street 
door, nodding at us with shy look as he goes by. By the 
time I get up, he’s already out on sidewalk. I say Come 
On to one writer at table, hoping he’ll come out with 
me as intermediary but he hangs in background. as | 
rush outside, Fidel has one lone soldier with him who 
smiles goofily as I come up and shake Fidel’s hand 
and tell him I am poeta norteamericano—he’s speech} 
less—my news really astonishes him—he shifts gun 
he’s carrying under arm, takes out cigar and gives me 
big smile, shakes my hand again—I mutter some othet 
insanity in taxicab Spanish including word gracias 
just as some old woman rushes up and embraces him 
and he is carried off, having said not a syllable—Fided 
was gentle, had soft handshake, calm direct look it 
eyes. I return to table inside, thinking it curious t 
least one of three Cuban writers with me did not come 
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nan §) out. Seems there’s considerable distance between them 
ract | —they’ve actually never met him, don’t consider him 
E-- exactly an “intellectual.” Most of their 30-year-old 
y is} generation grew up in exile, in New York, Mexico, 

France. Very few of them fought with Castro in moun- 
> tains, the present editor of Revolucion one of the few 

who did. Most returned to Cuba after the Insurrection 
‘ned |) was over, around November ’59. And they tell me there 
litor | aren’t any young Cuban poets who’ve published what 
but | could really be called Revolutionary (or Apocalyptic) 
airs, |) poetry. .. . Whenever poetry has a revolution, it too 
not |) returns at least briefly to the Apocalyptic. .. . 


love-|, Tuesday—I go to Casa de las Americas in afternoon 
and| and meet subdirector Alberto Robaina who shows me 
gone | new issue of literary quarterly published by this “cul- 
isten)) tural institution dedicated to serve all peoples in 
ooks |) their fight for liberty.” (Mast-head quote). This issue 
‘isita® includes Nicolas Guillén, Leo Huberman, Paul Sweezy, 
re);)) and article by Harold Cruse on Cuba and the North 
Mtero| American Negro. They promise to send me books in 
ring) the States, ask me to send them U. S. writers’ manu- 
‘omo} scripts. . . . I wander around city by myself rest of 
1 In) day, get lost at night in desolate outskirts, riding 
the} beatup busses with madcap drivers—Latin America 
pros) loaded with secondhand city busses from Bronx Amer- 
iea, old Thirdavenue El coaches careening as streetcars 
through Lima—I end up at waste land bus terminal 
among blocks knocked down for new housing—no sol- 
diers or policemen anywhere, no bombs going off out 
here either. . .. Perhaps it’s at the A.P. offices they’re 
going off... . 


Wednesday—Meet Pablo Armando Fernandez, poet 
and assistant editor of Lunes—lived in New York a 
large part of his early life—now 30—came back after 
» onel the Insurrection. At his apartment in modern Medical 
treet) Security building he shows me huge choral poem of his 
y the) which was performed before thousands at 26th of July 
Celebration in Sierra Maestra last summer—parts of it 
have Fidel speech set in typography of poetry—he 
says Fidel is a great natural poet. Talking about Amer- 
ican Beat writers, he says he read a lot of Kerouac and 
others and dug their weird dissent but has lately gotten 
disillusioned with them since they won’t come far 
enough out of their private lives and commit them- 
selves (like Revolutionary writers, for instance). (Be- 
fore I left States, Kerouac told me on phone from Long 
Island: “I got my own Revolution out here—the 
American Revolution.”) I ask Pablo Armando what 
was Hemingway doing in Cuba all during Batista re- 
gime—fishing? And had he noticed any of the older 
American poets or novelists or other “avant-garde” 
writers (many of whose reputations were built on “lib- 
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eral” or “radical” bases)—had he noticed many of 


them raising their voices for Fidel? They’re all just 
plain scared, he tells me. . . . Late in afternoon we go 
over to offices of Lunes and meet editor Guillermo Ca- 
brera Infante—he’s very serious, sharp, phones Pablo 
Neruda (who’s just arrived by ship from Chile—a new 
book of his poetry just about to be published here) 
and arranges for me to meet him. Lunes offices very new 
and empty, workmen still putting up partitions, etc. 
They show me recent issues on “Poets and the Atomic 
Bomb,” on Beat Generation, on American Negro, and 
on “U.S.A, vs. U.S.A.” (This includes Truman Capote, 
Faulkner, Henry Miller, Hemingway, John O’Hara, 
Kerouac, Ginsberg, Langston Hughes, Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters, John Steinbeck.) I note Neruda’s 
Canto General on table, also Hart Crane in English. 
Fellow in corner is working on article while another 
(Negro editor) reads to him out of pamphlet in French, 
from Indo-China, translating it into Spanish as he 
reads. On same desk is mass of overturned books in- 
cluding pamphlet in English published by Italian Com- 
munist Party—Fidel a great pragmatist, they tell me, 
Fidelismo his own blend of past and future. ... U. S. 
policy of relentless hostility forcing the radicalization 
of his Revolution, . . . It’s a praxis, says Sartre in his 
Cuba book. .. . Guillermo Infante and wife (in cocktail 
dress) drive me in British sportscar over to Miami- 
type Riviera Hotel where Neruda is staying and leave 
me at entrance. . .. Neruda sitting in plush suite with 
open spiral notebooks, gets up smiling, shakes hand 
heartily—bald with eagly eyes in round face, grave 
ship’s-prow eyes—dressed to go out someplace, has 
only a few minutes but tells me he’s delighted I called 
since he’d followed news of Ginsberg and myself in 
Chile last winter—asks if Ginsberg is still up to his 
“antics.” ... I ask him if he thinks Apocalyptic stage 
of Revolution is about over. He says No, it'll go on for 
years, and the most dangerous period is just ahead 
because counter-revolutionaries first thought the Revo- 
lution would fall of its own accord, but now they see 
it will not fall by itself and they will have to act to 
bring about its downfall. . . . It’s time for Neruda to 
leave for public appearance at Capitol where Chief 
of Rebel Army is to make speech commemorating death 
of Antonio Maceo, Revolutionary martyr. Neruda says 
why don’t I come along. Down we go with his wife 
(beautiful dame) and get in limousine from Casa de 
la Amistad, new international “friendship house” set 
up by Fidel. En route I tell him I’m staying in hotel 
near Capitol where there are the biggest bedbugs I 
ever saw. He laughs and says when he first came to 
Santiago de Chile from the country as a boy there were 
bedbugs but he didn’t know what they were until they 
bit. Then he had Battle of Bedbugs all night, burning 





them up with a candle. I say I'm a pacifist and am 
against killing anything—he commiserates, says he still 
has candle back at hotel, in case I should change my 
mind during night... . We stop at Casa de la Amistad 
and pick up lady director, and then, going on, he sug- 
gests to lady director that I send her list of poets and 
writers and editors (including conservatives) who 
might make for some Understanding if invited to Cuba 
to see for themselves. She agrees, we arrive at Capitol, 
inch through great crowd gathering outside—limou- 
sine we’re in is very out of place—people’s poet Neruda 
separated from people etc. . . . The crowd’s controlled 
not by armed Rebel troops but by girls’ militia stretch- 
ing daisy-chain of arms to keep paths clear. .. . Crazy 
crowd pouring in—we go in back entrance, I leave 
Neruda behind stage, since he’s to sit on it, and I go 
round to main floor of big senate chamber which is al- 
ready full—Wow, what a Turn-On—the People have 
really taken over the joint—all the red leather arm- 
chairs and elegant desks where once the senators sat 
(There ain’t no more senators, baby, and old Batista 
judges are fleeing in rowboats) now occupied by young 
Revolutionaries of all colors, in fatigues and work 
clothes, a few with guns, a very few still wearing beards 
—the galleries now full to the roof with campesinos 
and students. In seat next to me at back is big black 
militiaman with gun in holster on desk, very friendly, 
his name Cortez, from Peru via Venezuela, has been 
here several years, very enthusiastic about what Revo- 
lution has done for People, eager to convince you. 
Everybody stands and starts clapping, and Cortez tells 
me it’s for delegates from Russia and China just coming 
in—Chinese delegates look like young genius University 
of California Ph.D, students, very slim with studious 
faces and glasses—they raise both arms to galleries, 
looking up, turning from waist like hero wrestlers about 
to perform in a colosseum. . . . Slim colored cat in 
Rebel uniform, looking like member of Modern Jazz 
Quartet with chin beard, gets up and starts speaking—I 
figure this is intro for Chief of Army Juan Almeida—- 
but no, it’s himself—He reads dull speech, audience gets 
restless after about 15 minutes, students in balconies 
start clapping and shouting, hubbub up there keeps 
growing until finally Almeida stops and just stands 
there looking up without irritation—he knows what’s up 
— it’s Fidel at back of balcony with students—everybody 
in hall catches on and starts clapping in unison and 
chanting louder and louder FIDEL FIDEL FIDEL 
FIDEL until finally after about five minutes of this he 
comes forward to edge of balcony, immediately sits 
down and motions for everyone please to be quiet and 
listen to speech—he uses kind of benign gesture with 
one hand, almost a benediction, and gesticulates at Al- 
meida to forgive him. And then when the speech is 
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over in a minute the place starts rocking again with 
chant of FIDEL! FIDEL! but Fidel disappears with a 
wave, and the whole scene falls apart... . 
Thursday—Flying out of it today. ... No hassle or 
inspection at airport—in minutes we're 18,000 feet 
up and going away. ... . Camus’ Rebel down there, 
Havana far gone, way below, standing white in sun- 
light. . . . We wheel above white disk of it, turn and f 
turn away from it, forever, it spun down, hull down/ 
into great ocean, our harpoon in it, white whale| 


sunk. ... 
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) paper, “no place like this.” 
» the heart of the Gracious Living Belt. Of course, it 
) has a mottling of reality. There are Negro service work- 
; ers (an unavoidable necessity) in cottages and shan- 
> ties; Portugese and Italian fishermen (forgiven for 
being here because they are so colorful) ; and immense 





PEACE WALK IN PARADISE 














Carmel, California 
“THERE IS,” says the editor of the local 


The Monterey Peninsula is 


military installations all around (to protect us from 


» Russian missiles, and meanwhile prop up the local 


) economy). And at the other extreme there is a mot- 
> tling of empyrean bliss—segregated areas with private 
© police, where the few filthy rich come home to recu- 


peace 


) perate from their travels and drown the intention to 


play a little golf. 
But these are all mottlings. Basically this Peninsula, 


> one of the most beautiful little pieces of land-and-sea 
spaper | 


in America, is typically California or Florida. The age 
level is very high—it has been described as a place 


) where old people come to be with their parents—and 
) middle-aged adults who can not immediately be iden- 


DIAN? 
Kl », on dividends. Young people get out of here and don’t 
eeny | come back. The churches—all of them—are centers of 


year 


tified as shopkeepers or clerks or teachers are living 


resurrection without crucifixion. The citizens’ consum- 
ing preoccupations are, in order, their health, their 


) cars, their flowers, and their real estate. 


ian 
9, NY. 





If you told the mayor of Carmel that his was a Jim 
Crow town, he would probably say, in all truth, that 
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MILTON MAYER 


it was news to him; there’s a little saloon strip in 
Monterey that nobody notices; and among the elderly 
pensioners in Pacific Grove there are some poor, but 
proud. None of the agonies of our time—or of our 
society—really show. 

To live here is to die a little. But graciously. Behind 
the graciousness is, natch, a disproportion of alcohol- 
ism, hanky-panky, hate, and all the other manifesta- 
tions of post-juvenile delinquency hot-housed wherever 
people go to get away from it all. This is preeminently 
a place to hide, The reason nearly all the people in 
the world are where they are—namely, that they’re 
there already—doesn’t operate here. Even young teach- 
ers (and preachers) are on the whole prematurely 
desiccated, drawn here by their inherent preoccupation 
with health, cars, etc. It’s a wonderful place to live— 
but what makes you think you’re alive? 

Within this happiest of all possible out-of-this- 
worlds there are a few people who have more than 
heard vaguely of what is going on outside, and who can 
rouse themselves sporadically to throw off the begonia 
yoke and sound the tocsin. Only a few, well scattered. 
One feels—and I am one of them—that they are simply 
trying to keep themselves in trim in case they ever 
escape. The local effect of their efforts is nil; nothing 
less than (indeed, nothing than) the Bing Crosby 
Golf Tournament diverts the populace, even momen- 
tarily, from its preoccupations. 

The unhappy few heard that the Peace Walk to 
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Moscow was coming this way last December. We 
*phoned each other—nobody else ever *phones us— 
and decided to bring the Walkers to the Monterey 
Peninsula just to see what would happen. (We knew 
in advance that nothing would happen; what we want- 
ed was to have something happen to us, some notifica- 
tion that we and the world were not forever disjoined.) 

We arranged things by mail, ‘phone, wire, and dog- 
team with the management, or non-management, of the 
Walk. It would be a fifty-mile round trip detour, but 
we would snatch the Walkers from the highway at 
dark and put them back on the highway at dawn, and 
feed and sleep them in-between. 

Then we thought we might as well display them to 
our fellow-Peninsulans, and we worked out a deal to 
have the Walkers spend the morning here, vigilling, 
with those of the local sympathizers who could get 
themselves out of bed, in the main streets of the three 
larger communities. But by the time we had the 
Walkers tucked in the night they got here, we had got 
them (with no difficulty) to agree to join us in vigil- 
ling at the military installations and maybe a local 
school or two. 

On the main streets of the towns, in quiet mid-morn- 
ing nothing happened at all. People on the whole ac- 
cepted the flyers we handed them, and the local police 
forces, having been summoned by residents who saw 
the word MOSCOW on one of the placards, and having 
satisfied themselves that there was no immediate danger 
to the lives and real estate of their constituents (or at 
least to their real estate, which is what concerns them), 
left the Walk to its harmless devices. 

One scooter-copper, in the town of Carmel, did not 
like us and made his dislike known by his grimaces. 
But he did no more than grimace, perhaps because he 
recognized one or two Leading Local Citizens in the 
vigil. 

What was spectacular on each of the main streets we 
marched was the show of very deep sympathy by a few 
almost furtive individuals who, up until then, had been 
living respectable lives: a druggist who came out of 
his store and handed each Walker a calendar, a jeweler 
who came out of his shop and handed each Walker a 
batch of matches. Of such occasions, and of such oppor- 
tunities, is the peace movement of five or ten years 
from now strengthened a little. 

At the gates of the Army installations we appeared 
to rouse no interest on the part of the gate-keepers. The 
Army is a mixed bag, in some respects apparently 
dominated by the fact that its faceless masses are im- 
pressed labor whe wish they were elsewhere. Streams 
of civilian motorists—employees at the post—took our 
flyers as they turned into the gates to go to work. And 
the soldiers who saw us were none of them hostile, if, 
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to be sure, as may be expected of conscripts during the 
term of their conscription, they were most of them 
indifferent. 


Things were different at the Navy Air Base. There 
the official antagonism was at once apparent, and it 
communicated itself to® the Navy dogfaces who were 
summoned from within to take pictures of us (while 
some of us took pictures of them). The gate-keepers 
instructed all outbound cars to “keep moving,” which 
all of them, most of them driven by civilians, did; 
it was these civilians, who did as the Navy told them 
after they were off its post and on the public road, who 
frightened us. (Incoming cars were likewise waved 
right in, and we didn’t get rid of many of our flyers.) 

Things were radically different at the schools. We 
showed up at the local junior college between classes; 
we were surrounded by large groups of intensely in. 
terested students. Our flyers went like crazy. We got 
away only when we promised to deliver two of the 
Walkers for a discussion at the student union at noon, 
and the two were kept on the campus the rest of the 
day by invitation of teachers who asked them to speak 
to their classes. The same thing happened at Carmel? 
High School. In both cases the administrations were 
not unfriendly and faculty members were friendly; we 
felt that to some degree at least we were speaking to 
the condition of adults who, however well they con. 
form to California day by day, can not resist a small 
and occasional opportunity to tell themselves and even 
their young charges that there is something in the 
world worth dreaming of besides a Jaguar. 

The Walkers didn’t get away the day after they got 
here. They got away a day late. When we learned that?) 
the same thing had happened in San Luis Obispo, one 
hundred fifty miles south, and when we imagined that 
the same thing might happen wherever they go, we 
wondered when, if ever, they will ever get to Moscow. 
Europe is more thickly populated than the U.S.A, 
and by more curious and receptive people; the Walk 
will never get through Europe, and certainly not sober. 


Reflections: 

1.) The Walk, like the Fort Detrick Vigil and the 
more rugged operations like the Golden Rule, Omaha, 
and Polaris, is a work of genius and of the genius of 4 
few persons who could have used their talents much 
more respectably in Madison Avenue. The investment, 
of men and money, is magnificently justified. 

2.) It would be nice if there were a thousand Walk 
ing, or a million, but ten turn out to be enough. That 
many make the point, and make it forcibly everywhere. 
And if we are ever going to be a thousand or a million, 
we must first be ten. 


3.) We need more of the same kind of thing, pro 
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duced by the same kind of genius; as much more as we 
can keep producing. It pains me to say that one one- 
hour stroll of this kind through the main street of a 
town is worth a dozen lectures by eminent lecturers 
in that same town, 

4.) As the recent Presidential candidates realized, 
the picture is no substitute for the flesh. Seeing people 
and being seen by them is a critical form of com- 
munication. This the Walk achieves. And it reaches 
a community from within the communtity. The A.P. 
may Or may not put a paragraph about Polaris Action 
on the wire, and the Monterey Peninsula Herald may 
or may not print it if it does; but the Walk took place 
in Our Town, and, since nothing much ever takes place 
in Our Town, or in Any Town, the next day’s paper 
carried a more than fair two-column report of it. 

5.) The special genius of the Walk is this: In Any 
Town the peace movement has a constituency, be it 
only one or two persons. When we go to them—the 
public meeting does this, too—we fortify them. We 
need to; they are preciously few, and when we can't 
broaden our base we ought at least to try hard to keep 
it from narrowing. And our constituency, heartened 
by our coming to them, may, in our wake, grow from 


one or two to three or four. Peace wil! come out of 
Our Town or not at all. 

6.) The relative purity—excuse the phariseeism— 
of the participants, the relative purity of the purpose, 
and the relative purity of every one of the techniques 
(including the use of uncommitted volunteers) must 
be much more rigidly safeguarded than it has been, 
even at the sacrifice of manpower we badly need; and 
much more rigidly safeguarded than it possibly can 
be if we focus on popular expansion. It is the purity 
that testifies, not the placards. 

7.) Either this is the end of the world, or it isn’t. 
If it is, we have no long-term problem in the peace 
movement. If it isn’t, we should not fritter away our 
little strength at the SANE level. The wear-it-as-long- 
as-thou-canst story speaks to our condition, too; we 
should be persuading people to think, not to join us 
unthinking. The highway of history is strewn with the 
bleached bones of young peacemakers who, within six 
months, were old warmakers. The requirement of 
purity will keep us in order. We are looking for 
Walkers, Runners, and Stand-and-Waiters who will go 
the distance (or, as was once said, endure to the end). 





LETTERS... 


Gandhists and Revolution 


Dear Fellow Editors: Chicago 

Gandhian pacifism has certainly played an impressive role 
in the United States these past five years. It has, in fact, 
been the most vibrant force challenging the status quo both 
in the military and racial fields. By its high moral tone and 
its selfless sense of dedication it has infused the radical 
movement with an ethical standard sorely lacking in recent 
years. The ethic of nonviolence gives people a feeling of 
trust: they do not feel themselves manipulated as with other 
leftist forces. 

The nonviolent movement is clear and definitive in its op- 
position to war, militarism, the exploitation of man by 
man. In the quest for peace it has raised the horizons from 
simple disarmament to broad social change. It has spoken 
out with refreshing vigor against injustice, colonialism, and 
the power-oriented struggle of the two great nations in a 
way that distinguishes it markedly from all other political 
forces. Its single-minded unwillingness to compromise with 
militarism is noteworthy in this nuclear age where dilution 
of principle has become the rule rather than the exception. 

To criticize Gandhianism therefore is not a_heart- 
warming task. Yet one must insist that the Gandhists search 
for the truth within their own ideology as they do within 
capitalism or Communism. 

In the ideological field the Gandhists have skirted their 
responsibility: they have refused to grapple with their con- 
tradictions. A glaring instance is their attitude to revolu- 
tion. Almost all Gandhists, for instance, support the Cuban 
Revolution, and supported it despite its resort to violence. 
The same is true of their attitude to other revolutions, in 
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Ghana, Hungary, ete. When pressed for a rationale, they 
resort to the standard elaborated by Gandhi that it is better 
to resist evil by violence than not to resist evil at all. 

But this, it seems to me, begs the question. Could the 
Cuban Revolution have been made in a nonviolent fashion? 
Exactly what tactics and strategy would the Gandhists have 
followed if they had been in Cuba in 1957-58? 

Can the apartheid government of South Africa be over- 
thrown by nonviolence? Or that of Franco in Spain, Salazar 
in Portugal, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic? Or 
the regimes of Russia, China, East Germany ? 

It isn’t enough for the Gandhians to say that nonviolence 
“would be difficult” in those situations! They must explain 
how a movement could survive in dictatorial countries 
where the mere show of organized opposition can lead to 
physical extermination; and where the open opposition so 
typical of Gandhism is impossible! 

I invite my fellow editors of Liperation, all of whom are 
Gandhians, to grapple with this problem. And when they put 
their reflections to paper I’d like to elaborate my own views 
in some detail. Sidney Lens 


Dave Dellinger will discuss some of these questions next 
month in his article on the Cuban Revolution. 


More on Cuba 


Dear Editors: London 

Thank you very much indeed for permission to reprint 
extracts from Dave Dellinger’s two Liseration articles on 
Cuba in the forthcoming New Left Review. We are cer- 
tainly very grateful. We have been anxious to carry a sub- 
stantial piece on Cuba in NZR, but we have not felt that 
anything quite met our requirements until these pieces ap- 
peared. Most of the other material, though of high quality, 
and sympathetic to the Revolution and its aims, ducked 
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some of the questions, doubts and criticisms which a socialist 
should want to raise in connection with Cuba. Our own 
feeling about the situation is that we owe it to the Cubans, 
not only to be openly committed to what they are doing, 
but also about where we are uneasy or anxious. In the end 
this is also the only commitment worth having, 
Stuart M. Hall 
Editor 


Dear Editors: Athens, Ohio 

In your December and January issues the articles on 
Cuba have contained much very interesting information, 
and leave the reader hoping for still more. In particular it 
would be interesting to learn what Dave Dellinger has to 
say about Cuba’s relations with Russia at the present mo- 
ment and in the future. It is a question he did not have 
time for in his articles, which dealt mainly with past con- 
ditions; but it is one of the most pressing questions for 
those of us who wish Cuba to be and remain independent. 

One other addition would have been welcome to an igno- 
rant reader such as myself: the allusions to past U.S.A. policy 
in Latin America were of necessity so brief that there was 
no room for examples to support the rather unfavorable 
impression the writer gives. The uninformed reader would 
be helped in forming an opinion if some clear references 
were given, and if some comparisons were drawn between 
the behavior of the U.S.A. in Latin America and the past 
policy of other powers in similar contexts. It would be in- 
teresting and useful to hear more from Dave Dellinger on 
this subject too. Harrison Butterworth 


Dear Editors: Scarborough, N. Y. 
I have just been rereading Dave Dellinger’s magnificent 
articles on Cuba. On the strength of hearing Dave Dellinger 
at the last American Friends Service Committee Hudson 
Guild conference, we went to Cuba ourselves over the Christ- 
mas vacation and found it one of the most inspiring and 
also heartrending experiences of our lives. Heartrending 
for fear it may be destroyed through cold war pressure. 
Alice M. Balassa 


Dear Editors: New York 

In the concluding instalment of his article on Cuba, Dave 
Dellinger quotes from a speech made by Castro “eight 
months after the advent of the revolutionary government. 
stating: “ours is an autonomous Cuban revolution” and 
“Standing between the two political and economic ideol- 
ogies or positions being debated in the world, we are holding 
our Own position.” 

Would that Castro had maintained such a neutralist 
policy or—better still—let us hope that he returns to it in- 
stead of becoming hopelessly ensnared in the Soviet camp 
and enmeshed in the cold war! Unfortunately, over the past 
year he has cast his lot with Khrushchev and has shifted 
to a policy of supporting the Soviet line on every issue. 
Anybody who deviates from this line, regardless of his 
record of devotion to the revolution, is labelled a “traitor” 
or a “tool of U.S. imperialism.” 

It would be tragic for Cuba to fall prey to the Russian 
brand of imperialism after freeing itself from the United 
States variety. Therefore I think that Dave Dellinger made 
a@ serious omission by failing to mention Castro’s shift 
to pro-Sovietism and its consequent endangerirg of the 
Cuban Revolution’s achievements. Jim Peck 
Dear Editors: Argenta, B.C., Canada 

I am most impressed with the reporting of Dave Dellin- 
ger and Sidney Lens in the December issue. The Cuba and 
Khrushchev-Mao articles are sane presentations and include 
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information that is not adequately available today. If this 
is the level of material Liseration presents I certainly want 
to subscribe. Charles P. Valenting 


Fifth Anniversary 


Dear Editors: New York 
I should certainly have come to your reception for the 
fifth anniversary of your magazine if I had been in town, 
I do think Liseration plays a very useful role in a country 
that needs that role played. This I say although, as you 

know, I myself cannot subscribe to all of its sentiments, 
Norman Thoma; 


Dear Editors: Osh 
LiseraTion has done a splendid job in the past and I ay 
sure it will do an even better one in the future. Warmest 
congratulations on your fifth anniversary. Lewis A. Cose 


Income Tax Proposal 


Dear Editors: Pomona, Calit 

Questions of the type LiseraTion readers like to sink thei 
teeth into are raised by a Quaker legislative proposal, tl: 
“Civilian Income Tax Act of 1961” which would allow the 
entire tax paid by a pacifist to go to a United Nation 
agency. 

The present ignominious Federal tax situation is wel 
known to pacifists. Suffice it to say here that for many yearn 
now in our “peacetime” economy over half of governmen( 
income has gone for military preparatiors, and. over half of 
all government income comes from individuals via incom 
taxes. And because of the indirect method by which Interng 
Revenue Service conscripts such money, pacifists are lef 
with few means of either withdrawing from the system a 
of making a witness against it. For over a decade I hav 
either kept my income below the taxable level or rv 
fused voluntary payment of the part which went for “de 


fense”—57% this year—and twice I posterwalked all daw 


at the Los Angeles Federal building on April 15 and di: 


tributed leaflets. Yet most regularly employed pacifists anp 


not able to do any of these. 


The proposal would permit anyone who is willing f 


pay 5% of his normal income tax as an extra, and haw 
his name published, to designate the entire 105% f 
UNICEF (or possibly U.N. Technical Assistance). Tl 
5% would replace any equivalent of a C.O. questionnaire of 
draft board hearing as to the objector’s religious qualific 
tions. The total amount of taxes anticipated would pr 
sumably give more dollars to UNICEF than the preset 
twelve million dollars now appropriated by Congress, 4 
that this would be more than mere bookkeeping. 

As a Civilian Public Service walkout during World W 


II I remember the resentment of many C.0.’s against being) 


forced legally to go the second mile when we had no voit 
in the framing of Selective Service legislation. Whethe 
the 5% extra tax of the current proposal is a penalty or a 
offer of self-sacrifice for a constructive ideal depends 
least in part on how many pacifists to be affected by th 
legislation agree in advance to its stipulations. 

As one who is active in promoting wide circulation au 
discussion of the proposal before any legislative attempt i 
considered I hope all interested pacifists will write {i 
copies to Peace Committee, Pacific Yearly Meeting, atte 
tion Egbert Hayes, Box 61, Claremont, California. I pe 
sonally favor the bill, feeling its advantages outweigh it 
disadvantages; but now is the time to raise questions 4 
suggest alternatives—including even the alternative thé 
no enactment be attempted. Franklin Zo 
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We know of 13 WALKS FOR PEACE that will take place in 
various parts of the country during March and April. They need 
your support. For further information get in touch with the Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action. 


After 2000 miles, the SAN FRANCISCO TO MOSCOW WALK 
is a day ahead of schedule and well on its way to successful com- 
pletion of the San-Francisco-to-New-York phase. Ten walkers 
left San Francisco on December Ist; fifteen are now walking. 
Hundreds have joined the Walk for a few hours or a few days. 
Millions have heard of it, as is evidenced by letters received 
from distant parts of the world. As a result of the great interest 
already aroused overseas, Bayard Rustin has been sent to Europe 
to help plan the second phase of the Walk. Documentary films 
are now being made of the Walk. 


We hope to have mass participation from Chicago to New York. Bring stout waterproof shoes, warm clothes, 
and a sleeping bag. Adults should plan to pay two dollars a day (students a dollar a day) for the first ten days. 
After that the Walk will pay basic expenses. 


Here is an outline schedule from St. Louis to New York (Local information from coordinators): 


MARCH 19, St. Louis—23, Springfield, Dlinois—27, 
Chicago (Coordinators: Karl Meyer, 164 W. Oak St. 
(WH-4-5825); Mike Parker, SPU, 5504 S. Woodlawn 
Ave. (NO-7-0571); after March 17, Bea Burnette, 2318 
N. Sheffield (GR-7-0339; DE-2-0356). 


APRIL 7, South Bend—15, Toledo—20, Oberlin (Lorain) 
(Dave Finke, Oberlin College)—21, Cleveland (Paul 
Olynyk, 1339 E. 110th St., RA-1-3063)—23, Akron—29, 
Pittsburgh (Ernest Dalglish, 1353 Shady Ave., JA-1-3353) 


MAY 1, Uniontown—7, Hagerstown, Md.—8, Frederick a 


(Lawrence Scott, 326 W. Patrick St., MO-2-5721)—13, 


Washington (Information: C. Edward Behre, 2 Gaheat{ = 
Rd., Alexandria, Va.—16, Baltimore (Mrs. Joan Kinsey, «J 


709 Lake Dr., LA-3-7623)—19, Wilmington—20, Phila- 
delphia (Wilmer Young, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa,§ 
LO-6-4507; George Willoughby, CCCO, 2006 Walnut St, 
LO-3-1480)—23, Levittown—24, Trenton—25, Princeton 
—27, Elizabeth—28, Newark (Dorothy Mock, 419 Holly- 
wood Ave., Ho-Ho-Kus, GI-4-6662)—29, New York. 


The Walk is sponsored by Committee for Non-Violent Action, Room 10, 158 Grand Street, New York, N. Y.B- : 
(WA-5-9415) which also initiated and sponsored the Nevada Protest, Golden Rule Voyage, Omaha Action, the 
Sahara Project and Polaris Action. 
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